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certain season and fell in a certain season. Nothing is
taken for granted, and no detail omitted. The
obvious and the elementary, which are so often
neglected, are given the importance they deserve.
There is nothing, for instance, new in the following,
but how well it is put:
"What can a strong plough, a winter mellowing
and summer heats, incorporated with the pregnant
turf or a slight assistance of lime, loam., sand,, rotten
compost, discreetly mixed (as the case may require)
perform even in the most unnatural and obstinate
soil?"
Nor is the trivial omitted: " Whenever you sow, if you
prevent not the little field mouse he will be sure to
have the better share/3
The expert arboriculturist would surely not take
exception to any of the advice given by Evelyn,
although he might pass over the medicinal properties
which the author attributes to trees. In the chapter
on the oak, for instance (twice as long as that devoted
to any other tree), he would heartily endorse Evelyn's
caution about the transplanting which he warmly
advocates: "Be circumspect never to inter your stem
deeper than you found it standing; for profound
burying very frequently destroys a tree, though aa
error seldom observed."
He has his favourites among trees, founding his
judgment not so much on appearance as on reliability,
He admits that chestnuts in avenues are a "magni-
ficent and royal ornament.35 But "otherwise I cannot
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